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Three, two, one. All at once, 12 pairs of roller skates come to a 
screeching halt. ‘Bring it in," someone yells. Twelve women roll to the 
middle of a makeshift roller derby track at the University of Florida's 
Broward Outdoor Recreational Complex to take a sip of water. Next 
up: practicing a new defensive technique called the ‘burrito" 


On the other side of the rink lies a second makeshift track. Its 
occupied by “fresh meat,* as the veterans call them. While they begin 
to pracbce a new move, the newbies skate in a circle, practicing falling 
to one knee. Their coach tells them it’s all about muscle memory. 


This is a typical Tuesday night for the members of the Gainesville 
Roller Rebels. Founded in 2007, it is the city’s only roller derby team. 
In 2013, it became a full member of the Women’s Flat Track Derby 
Association, which consists of about 400 leagues worldwide. 


When one thinks of roller derby, they may picture men and women 
marathon skating around a raised track. However, the sport evolved 
into a game that consists of two teams made up of five skaters. A 
skater in the “jammer" position scores points by pushing through the 
other team’s blockers, passing their hips. It’s fast-paced and involves 
a lot of falling, blocking and strategy. 


Roller derby is more than a sport for members like Chelsea Tobias, 
the president of the Gainesville Roller Rebels. It’s a lifestyle. 


“From the first day I went, I knew immediately this was for me," says 
Tobias, who goes by ‘Queen Slayer" in the rink. ‘It’s like this constant 
group that you have connected to you.‘ 


Running the league isn’t just about skating. Unlike other recreational 
sports. Gainesville Roller Rebels is a business, she says. In 2008, 
the team became a registered nonprofit. It’s run entirely on 
volunteers. Members of the team do their own marketing, run games, 
plan fundraisers and find sponsors. Tobias admits it's something 
she has to invest a lot of time in while working her full-time job 
as an assistant director for career engagements at UF’s Career 
Connections Center. 


“I’m just doing it because I love it," she says. “It’s like a family.* 


Outside of the hard work it takes to run the team. Tobias also 
emphasizes the difficulty of maintaining derby. Even the biggest 
leagues, like those in Portland, Oregon, struggle to find a place 
to skate. Gainesville Roller Rebels faces those challenges as well, 
even now. Broward isn’t where they typically practice, but unlikely 
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circumstances forced them away from their usual practice facility at 
the Alachua County Fairgrounds. 


‘It s hard to keep up with a sport like this when there's not places that 
have derby tracks on them already.” Tobias says. ”We have to be 
Incredibly adaptable and willing to play In less-than-ldeal places.* 

But even with the trials and tribulations. Tobias could never picture 
her life without roller derby. It challenges her. She's always learning 
new things. And still, five years later, she enters the rink with 
butterflies in her stomach. 

*Being on skates. It’s exhilarating.” she says. It makes me feel 
powerful, capable and confident. It's Just a space where I can feel 
completely myself.* 

Courtney Figueira, whose derby name Is *Coconut Slaughter,’ feels 
the same way. describing her roller derby experience as ‘life-changing.” 

*1 feel like I really found myself through the sport, which sounds cheesy, 
but It's totally true.” says Figueira, an ofhce manager and advertising 
student at UF. “It's very empowering, which keeps you coming back.” 
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Almost four years ago, Figueira tossed the Idea 
of joining the roller derby team back and forth 
In her mind. Should she do It? Maybe not. After 
all. she had only skated maybe once before In 
her life. Still, she took the leap and went to a 
one-on-one lesson. She never looked back, and 
now. she’s a captain. 

*1 definitely feel more confident as a person with 
a voice and as a woman being able to take my 
space, not just on the track, but, [also] in the 
world.” Figueira says. “It applies In my real life as 
well - not letting failures or things that are hard 
get me down.” 

Brittany Evans, who goes by ‘Gnarly Rae 
Jepsen" when she's not working at UF Health 
Shands, was looking for a way to be active 
and make new friends after graduation. She 
gave herself two options: join Gainesville Roller 
Rebels or run a marathon. 

‘This sounded a lot more fun than a marathon,’ 
she laughs. “I stayed at first because I like to 
push myself, and I wanted to learn new things 
about skating. But ultimately, the friendships 
and that really tight social bond made me stay.” 
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Evans describes the league as a diverse community with one 
obsession In common. When it comes to derby. Evans says no one is 
ever just a little into It - it s all or nothing. 

Roller derby is an obsession that extends far beyond Gainesville 
or even the state of Florida. Elisabeth Boycan joined the team after 
moving from West Virgma. where she played roller derby for two 
years In college. 

*1 was an English major, and Macbeth has always been my favorite 
Shakespeare play. Lady Macbeth was my favorite character" 

Boycan explains how she got her derby name. “I turned that Into 
‘Lady Macdeath.’" 

After moving to Gainesville in 2018. Boycan missed the friendships 
she made through derby in West Virginia and having something to 
do outside of working as a captioning assistant for deaf and hard of 
hearing UF students. Af ter working up the courage to contact the 
team. Boycan found a new derby family here in Gainesville. 

Now. she’s considered fresh meat at Gainesville Roller Rebels 
because she hasn’t been on skates In over a year. While working on 

getting her muscle memory 
back, she serves as the 
team’s scorekeeper. 

“I’m new here, so I don’t have a 
position yet," Boycan says. 

"She's scorekeeper until I say 
otherwise," Jami Claire giggles. 

Claire, known as "Bouncing 
Blte-Her" In the nnk. has been 
a Gainesville Roller Rebel s 
fan since the team’s inception 
in 2007. When her weight 
reached about 300 pounds, 
she changed her lifestyle. 

After losing 70 pounds, her 
weight loss plateaued. Claire 
hadn't exercised In years, 
but she decided to give roller 
derby a shot. 

"On my first day. I made It 
around the track twice In two 
hours," she laughs. 

Claire’s derby journey has had 
plenty of bumps in the road 


— a concussion on the first day. a broken ankle and 12 stitches above 
the eye after passing out at practice. But she’s never lost sight of her 
ultimate goal: to become a referee. 

Tm 62 years old. I don’t want to be out there beating and bumping," 
she says. "But I love the rules. I love enforcing rules. That’s the kind of 
person I am." 

Claire serves as the head non>skatlrvg official for the Gainesville 
and Ocala leagues. In total, she works for eight different teams 
around the state and worked 41 games this year. By the end of this 
season, she'll be one step closer to her goal of becoming a certified 
non-skating official. 

Roller derby has become a constant In Claire's life - so much so 
that when she retires In 900-something days, she plans to take 
a two-year motorcycle trip around the country. But she won't be 
driving aimlessly. 

"Every weekend, I’m going to be some place where I can officiate roller 
derby." she says with a smile. "That’s the plan." 

Claire says she does roller derby for three reasons. The first is 
simple: exercise. But the second and third reasons are what make 
roller derby so important to her. She suffers from PTSD after serving 
in the military and surviving child abuse. Roller derby Is what keeps 
her from falling into the darkness. 

"Do you know what the semicolon tattoo means?" She asks. 

The semicolon tattoo represents the power to move forward and 
support those dealing with suicide. 

Claire turns her forearm to reveal a blue motorcycle tattoo. Four red 
semicolons sit within the motorcycle - one for every time she has 
tried to take her own life. 

"Doing derby and being around derby people, as positive as they are. 
as helpful as they are. keeps me from adding another one." she says. 

The third reason: Roller derby gives her a family. It’s a family that 
accepts her with open arms for who she is: a transgender woman. 

"When I transitioned, none of my family wanted to be around me 
anymore," she says. "Derby Is family." 

The purpose of roller derby runs deeper than it Just being a sport - 
It’s a community built on the basis of acceptance and empowerment. 
The Roller Rebels are rolling on as Just that, ifi 
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